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Not of Debt, but of Grace. 


In the lively Memorial concerning Narcissa 
B. Coffin, which appeared in No. 1 of our pres- 
ent volume occurred the words, “ whom to serve 
is life eternal.” We have become so familiar 
with hearing as a quotation the words, “whom 
to know is life eternal,” that the change of a 
word possibly escaped the attention of the 
writer of the Memorial as it did of the present 
examiner. But the turn of expression has oc- 
casioned exercise of mind in a well-concerned 
Friend, lest its drift should be towards the view 
that eternal life is the wages of service or good 
works instead of being a gift; and away from 
the Scriptural truth that “the wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord;”’ that the reward is 
reckoned “not of debt, but of grace,” that 
even if we have done all the things that are 
commanded we are unprofitable servants, having 
done merely what was our duty to do—having 
paid no more than we owed. 

On consultation with those who stood nearest 
in sympathy with the subject of the Memorial, 
we find them in unity with the view of our cor- 
respondent as regards eternal life being the 
wages of service for us mortals. But the con- 
text indicates that the expression was written 
with exclusive reference to her present state of 
service in life eternal. As it is written in Reve- 
lations xxii: 3, that in that state “ his servants 
shall serve Him.” And so for the sake of such 
context we repeat the passage: “ We doubt 
not her purified spirit was admitted into one of 
the many mansions prepared for the just of all 
generations, there to join the angelic hosts 
around the throne of Him whom to serve is life 
eternal.” 
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The possible application of this last clause 
to us here below, as if entitled to salvation by 
works, had not occurred to those immediately 
interested in the memorial; and our corre- 
spondent has done well in reminding the living 
not to take advantage of the wording. 

If one should mean that Divine service is life 
eternal in the sense of being a manifestation 
and product of that life, it is what Friends 
have ever claimed as the law of religious ser- 
vice. It is not service, save as it is in the 
life. 

Several months ago a Friend quoted in our 
columns the text: “This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent” (John xvii: 3), as if 
the italicised words showed a purpose of life eter- 
nal being given us, namely in order that we might 


know Him, etc. That form of sentence is used” 


perhaps everywhere else to express purpose, 
and it is instructive to view it so here, as no 
exception to the ordinary use of language, 
either the original or ours. But the text is 
often quoted as if it read: “This is life eternal, 
to know thee, etc.” That the life and knowl- 
edge of Him in us are inseparable is a great 
and undeniable truth; and is contained also in 
the words, “The life was the light of. men.” 
We would not mar it, while finding instruction 
also in the words as they read. 

How persistent the professing church is to 
dwell in the outer court in seeking the knowl- 
edge and the service of the Most High; grop- 
ing and studying about Him in the natural in- 
tellect and working for Him in conjecture and 
human endeavor. And if we say this is done 
prayerfully, how often is the praying but an ap- 
peal to Him to endorse what we propose. His 
service and his knowledge in us to be true, 
must be of his Life. “The things of God no 
man knoweth but the Spirit of God,” and apart 
from his Son who is the Life, we “can do 
nothing.” 

May Friends cherish that gift of eternal life 
in Him by obedience keeping pace with knowl- 
edge, and thus they will demonstrate to others 
the source of knowledge and the source of ser- 
vice. Such service will educate, discipline, re- 
fine and develop the characters and the powers 
of true servants thus growing in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and while we may say they are not 
saved without works of obedience, we must say 
they are not saved by them. “Not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy He saved us by the wash- 









ing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost which He shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 





2 J SELECTED. 
Communion with God. 

Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?—Job, xi: 7. 

To the first question the answer must be in 
the affirmative. We search for Him as the 
thirsty traveller searches for a spring in the 
pathless forest. There is a Divine impulse in 
the soul which forces us to make the search, 
and we can have no happiness until the clue 
which leads to Him has been discovered. We 
might as well try to live without love as to live 
without God. 

To the second question the answer must be 
a decided negative. God alone can know God. 
That is an appalling and overwhelming state- 
ment of fact. The mind trembles at its con- 
templation. Throughout eternity there will be 
questions which we cannot solve. Our horizon 
may enlarge indefinitely, but its greatest cir- 
cumference will not includea perfect knowledge. 
He will be the mystery of the universe in those 
far off, those countless ages when the soul has 
reached its utmost proportions. Or, better 
still, the soul will never reach its utmost pro- 
portions, for its development knows no limit, 
and though it may gather brighter pebbles on 
the beach, there will always be the everlasting 
ocean to be explored. 

And behind, within, pervading this universe, 
controlling its every process of evolution, is its 
Maker. Nosod could nourish a flower, no branch 
could be laden with blossoms, no human heart 
could beat, no aspiration wing its upward flight, 
were it not that this Eternal Spirit is literally 
present. All life is its Divine manifestation, 
my own life included. 

And this God reveals Himself in proportion 
to my ability to receive such revelation. I can 
lock the door, and then He will not enter un- 
bidden. I can open the door—that is, I can 
make myself receptive—and my soul will be 
filled with light and joy. What is a prayer but 
a éry for illumination, a petition that we may be 
taught what it is best to do, or an expressed 
desire that we may have additional strength to 
endure? 

Suppose our life were one continuous prayer. 
It is not within my meaning that we should 
spend our time on our knees or that we 
should use any specified form of petition, but 
suppose we were in that calm, inquiring, re- 
ceptive mood which renders possible any sug- 
gestion from on high, what consequences would 
follow? 

As to all material things we are well devel- 
oped, but as to spiritual things we are still 
among the crudities. But we are thinking 
along higher lines and beginning to walk on a 
higher level. We have regarded religion as an 
intruder, to be sought for only when we are 
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afraid that we may be called to another world. | 
But Christ’s religion fits us for life here, and 
we need it, as we need our daily food. It is 
not the medicine for our sick hours, but the re- | 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
Influence of Mental Activity Upon Morality. 


In our estimate of human nature we have 
been accustomed to make certain distinctions 


gimen that will preserve us in health until the ' for the sake of clearness, which are often drawn 


last and then make us glad to go. Religion is 
the widest, grandest thing in the world, and if 
haply we possess it it will open the very heavens 
that in our daily walk we may see the angels 
who are helping us with our tasks: 

God will reveal himself in a way so progres- 
sive that we will seek His presence in the 
most ordinary duties of life with the feeling 
that He alone can ennoble them. Added years 
shall lift us step by step in the upward climb, 
widening our view, sweetening our nature, until 
the church-yard becomes the jasper gate, swing- 
ing wide open for our welcome into the other 
home. 

GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 





THE QuiET Hour.—The “Quiet Hour” is a 
period set apart for meditation and communion 
with God. It is a season for direct communion 
with the Divine God. As we read the sacred 
page the Author, the Holy Spirit, will interpret 
the great truths contained therein. It is a 
time when the body and soul should be still 
before the Lord. We should above all let God 
talk to us. Too many people talk to God, but 
fail to be still and let God talk to them. What 
would we think of a child who would request a 
gift of its mother and never listen for the an- 
swer ? Yet many of God’s children are just as 
inconsistent. They never wait to see whether 
or not He will speak peace to their souls. It 
is true, we are told to pray without ceasing— 
that is, be constantly in a state of prayer. 
But this does not excuse our retiring from the 
noise and din of the world and placing ourselves 
in an attitude to talk to God and let him talk 
to us. Christ to whom all power was given both 
in heaven and on earth found it necessary to 
withdraw from His disciples and commune with 
His Father. On one occasion He continued all 
night in prayer to God. If our Saviour felt the 
necessity of observing still seasons of waiting 
before God, how much more do we need to 
listen for His still small voice. 

Quiet waiting before God is as essential to 
our spiritual development as sleep to our phy- 
sical. Without this habitual drinking from the 
great fountain we become weak and unable to 
do our best for Christ. 

“Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.—Cora Cox in N. C. Friend.” 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

The words “He that despiseth the day of 
small things shall fall by little and little,” are 
often repeated as Scripture by ministers. I 
have failed to find them in our Bible, though 
possibly, they may occur in the Apocrypha. 
The biblical language which most nearly re- 
sembles them is “ Who hath despised the day 
of small things?” (Zech. iv: 10.) I do not think 
the words “shall fall by little and little,” occur 
in the Bible. [Additional search seems to con- 
firm the view of our correspondent. But we 
do find those words in the book of experience. 
—Ep.] 








How richly does the Almighty reward for 
endeavoring to walk in his counsel. 


too rigidly. We separate, for example, the in- 
tellectual and the moral as if they were wholly 
independent functions; whereas they merge in- 
to one another, and work with and for each 
other so completely that neither can attain to 
its full fruition alone. 

Certainly, the intellect would fare badly with- 
out the conscience. Mental discipline needs 
constant reinforcement from the sense of duty. 
Every teacher realizes this, and uses it as a 
strong motive power. The love of truth and 
reverence for it, both distinctly moral attri- 
butes, are essential to the successful search for 
it. Whether in history or literature, in science 
or in art, this is evident. Indeed, in every case 
intelligence without morality is ephemeral in 
itself, and valueless to the world. It cannot be 
pursued far in any direction, without meeting 
questions strictly connected with duty, and the 
intellect which evades or ignores them is but 
poorly equipped for its own individual work. 

It is, however, more often the moral nature 
that is supposed to be able to flourish without 
the aid of the intellect. We often hear peo- 
ple declare that to wish to do right, and to do 
it, to the limit of our knowledge are all that is 
necessary for moral excellence—that knowl- 
edge, or thought, or skill, or mental power, 
however desirable in themselves, are not essen- 
tial elements to the making of a good man— 
that ignorance and even mental vacuity are 
quite compatible with a virtuous character. 
Some even go so far as to contend that knowl- 
edge is a foe to innocence and honest industry, 
and that the increase of secular education 
among the masses of the people cannot do any- 
thing towards building up their moral character. 
In support of this theory they adduce all the 
cases they can find of educated men who have 
gone astray; of shrewd, intelligent criminals, 
who only use their mental abilities to carry out 
base and sinister designs, and of illiterate peo- 
ple who have led honest and peaceable lives, and 
been good to their families. Never was their 
a greater fallacy. Exactly the same reasoning 
would depreciate the value of food and drink, 
of fresh air and sunlight, because they all com- 
bine to strengthen the bad man, and enable 
him to carry out his evil practices—and be- 
cause there are some worthy folks who manage 
to exist upon a very small modicum of these 
common blessings. Everything good in itself 
is liable to abuse, but not for that reason shall 
we cherish it the less. 

A very little reflection will show, however, 
that intelligence furnishes an immense motive 
power to goodness. The infant is neither good 
nor bad, for his whole nature is undeveloped. 
Only as his intellect awakens can he have any 
sense of right and wrong, and many of the mis- 
takes we make in his training are due to an 
erroneous idea that the latter has made rapid 
strides beyond the former. The truth is they 
progress together, and both move very slowly. 
If moral character includes the desire and the 
will to do right, certainly in the intelligence 
must first appear what is right. Many persons 
make a broad distinction here. They admit 
that a special kind of knowledge is requisite— 
that which deals directly with duty, and which 
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is learned chiefly in connection with religious 
matters. but they deny that general education, 
or any course of mental discipline, or any dis- 
covery of truth, not strictly of a religious or 
ethical character, can have any such influence, 
Yet it is through all these, and in the intellect- 
ual processes of judgment, reason and discrimi- 
nation, that moral errors [having been reproved 
by the Spirit of Truth and in obedience there- 
to,] are corrected and all paths of duty become 
clear. Who that has intelligently and carefully 
[as well as conscientiously] studied history, for 
example, can fail to have a juster estimate of 
national character and national welfare than 
before—to see the cause of a country’s decline, 
to note the workings of political parties, to see 
where corruption creeps in and patriotism be- 
comes degraded—and thus to discover more 
clearly the perils of his own nation, and the 
means of averting them? From all such fresh 
insight comes lessons of duty for every citizen, 
and a sense of responsibility, which an unin- 
formed conscience would never have suggested. 
This is true to some degree with regard to every 
mental exercise. Each one leads by some dif- 
ferent path, straight to the region over which 
conscience presides and opens another channel 
for its activity. 

It is thus that new duties are continually 
arising, and that moral progress is made re- 
sponsible. Some one or two persons of excep- 
tional intelligence and wisdom see more clearly 
than the rest a prevailing error, an injurious 
habit, a widespread evil. They seek for the 
cause, and study the remedy, using their in- 
fluence, as far as possible, to extend and pro- 
mulgate their views. Gradually thought is 
stirred, reason is aroused, judgment is con- 
vinced, public opinion advances, and lo! a new 
duty is born, or rather an obligation never be- 
fore knownis revealed. The deeper the thought, 
the keener the insight, the sounder the judg- 
ment, the wiser the methods, the more vital 
and permanent will be the moral progress. 

In another way also does intelligence govern 
and control the moral nature, and that is by 
strengthening the will. It is often said that 
we know a great deal more and better than we 
do. This is doubtless true, and the lack is 
chiefly that of [love of the right combined with] 
will power to do it. Yet for this also we are 
dependent on the steady and healthful exercise 
of all our faculties. Power put forth strenu- 
ously develops new power, not only in its own 
special line, but all through the nature. No 
one lives up to his own standard; but the higher 
his intelligence raises the standard, the higher 
will be his actual attainment. Let him neglect 
his mental powers, cease to think deeply or 
continuously, never exert his reason or judg- 
ment, never seek for more knowledge, or search 
for more truth, and his will must decline in 
power, and his moral nature deteriorate. What 
Sydney Smith said of knowledge, we would say 
of all intellectual activity: 

“The fire of our minds must act and feed 
upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the 
foul dregs of polluting passions. Therefore, 
when I say, love knowledge with a great love, 
with a vehement love, with a love coeval with 
life, what do I say but love innocence, love 
virtue, love purity of conduct, love that which 
will comfort you, adorn you, never quit you; 
which will open to you the kingdom of thought, 
and all the boundless regions of conception, a8 
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an asylum against the cruelty, the injustice 


and the pain that may be your lot in the outer 
world — that which will make your motives 
habitually great and honorable, and light up 
in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud.”— 
Public Ledger. 


VARIETIES OF KITES.—Scientific kites of one 
kind and another, such as in the past few years 
have engaged public attention, are now articles 
of large sale. There is one wholesale dealer 
in toys and kites, says the New York Sun, who 
issues a sixteen page catalogue devoted solely 
to kites and kite requisites and appliances. 
Scientific kites are sold not only all over this 
country and in Canada, but in Australia, South 
Africa, England, Scotland and the various coun- 
tries of continental Europe. An order for three 
thousand box kites was received in one week 
by cable from Paris. There are a number of 
patents on these scientific kites, which are 
patented also in foreign countries. 

A box kite such as was sold two years ago 
for one dollar and last year for fifty cents is 
sold this season for twenty-five cents. There 
are, however, various sizes and styles of box 
kites selling up to four dollars each. All the 
box kites either roll up or fold up into a small 
compass when not fixed for flying. There is 
one called the umbrella box kite, which can be 
opened ready for flying just as an umbrella is 
opened ready for use. There is now sold a ship 
kite, which is rigged like a sloop, with jib, 
mainsail and club topsail. The box kites have 
no tails. The ship kite, as it rises and floats 
in the air, is balanced by an anchor suspended 
from the hull, which moves along through the 
air with the kite. Besides the box kites and 
the ship kites there are other scientific kites 
and airships, made in various sizes, that are 
sold at from one dollar to ten dollars each. 

Box kites are often joined together and flown 
in groups of two, three, four or more, and these 
and other modern kites are flown in tandem 
also. Flying in tandem the modern kites are 
used for floating flags and banners and lanterns. 
It is a familiar fact that cameras are now car- 
ried up by kites for taking pictures from mid- 
air. There are cameras specially designed for 
this purpose. There are sold kite lines in vari- 
ous sizes and lengths suited to the various sizes 
and styles of scientific kites, and there are also 
made nowadays a number of hand reels and 
— kite reels upon which to wind the kite 
ines. 

These various kinds of styles of modern sci- 
entific kites are flown not only by young peo- 
ple, but by adults as well, at lawn parties and 
at the seashore, for outdoor recreation and 
amusement. 





Not to the intellect, but to the soul of man 
does the voice of God speak, teaching him of 
righteousness, convicting him of sin, making 
known to him the overshadowing of a great 
Divine love, saying to him: “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” He that has awakened to the 
new life in Christ, who has experienced the 
new birth, is alive to the spiritual impulse, is a 
hew creature in Christ. The illuminatiofi of 
the Divine life within the soul, the Christ within, 
the witness of the Spirit, is a fact science can 
neither explain nor investigate. It is a spirit- 
ual fact, only to be apprehended by the spirit- 
ual sense.—Silvanus Thompson. 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued frum page 402, Vol. 1x xil.) 

“On their return to Stavanger, Peter Bed- 
ford felt that his share in the work was ac- 
complished, and that it was not his part to ac- 
company John Yeardley in the service which 
remained for the latter to do in Norway. After 
being present at another public meeting in 
Stavanger, and in a parting interview with the 
Friends of the town, he went with William 
Robinson direct to Kiel. John Yeardley had 
two or three more meetings in the neighbor- 
hood of Stavanger, where the desire of the 
people to attend was more remarkable than 
ever. 

““On the eleventh of Eighth Month he bade 
farewell to this interesting place, and, accom- 
panied by Endré Dahl, again crossed the moun- 
tains to Christiansand, holding meetings at 
several places on the sea-coast, where none 
had ever been held before. His notices of 
some of these meetings are well worth tran- 
scription. 

“*14th.—Journeyed about fourteen miles 
up the fiord, into the mountains, to Aamut in 
Qvindesdalen. This meeting was the most 
solemn of any we have had. Many said, in 
tears, at the conclusion, This is a doctrine that 
we cannot resist; it goes to our heart, and 
meets the conviction of our own experience. 
What shall we do?—our heart burns within 
us! ,”? 

“*16th.—At Fahrsund we had some difficul- 
ty to procure a place for a meeting. It is a 
brandy-drinking place. No one would hear 
anything of our business. A rich old lady has 
a large room which she lets for all kinds of 
purposes except for anything connected with 
religion ; she gave an abrupt refusal to the 
application. E. Dahl and I went to the English 
vice-consul, showed him my certificate, and ex- 
plained to him the object of my visit to Fahr- 
sund. He kindly accompanied us to the old 
lady, and told her that we belonged to a re- 
spectable religious society in England and were 
not the persons she supposed, come to preach 
wild doctrines. She consented to let us occu- 
py the entrance-hall, which was good and spa- 
cious. The consul then went with me to call on 
the sheriff; he said he and his lady would at- 
tend the meeting, which they did, with a good 
many of the respectable inhabitants, but the 
common people would not come near us. One 
man to whom a notice was offered, when he 
saw the word worship, immediately tore it to 
pieces. The lady to whom the room belonged 
sat near me all the meeting, and looked serious 
before the close; and she took leave of us with 
very different feeling from that in which she 
first met us. The sheriff came to me after the 
meeting and offered his hand, saying, ‘I thank 
you for the present occasion—I shall never 
forget it.’ 

“Before the meeting at Foedde, John Yeard- 
ley had an opportunity of refreshing his mind 
with the charms of Norwegian nature. 

“*My friend E. Dahl and I went out for a 
quiet walk. It was a lovely morning; the 
sky cloudless, and the sun shining brightly 
on the water as it rapidly foamed down the 
cliffs. After gathering a few cranberries we 
seated ourselves on a shady rock to meditate. 
All was silent around—nothing heard but the 
shepherd-boy playing his horn; the sound com- 
ing from the distant mountains into the wooded 


valley where we sat, first shrill, then softening 
into a simple irregular note. My friend asked 
me what I thought the instrument was. It is 
| made, said he, of a goat’s horn, and is blown to 
keep the fox from taking the young lambs, and 
as a means of communication with other shep- 
herds when widely separated on the mountains; 
the sound of this horn also keeps the sheep 
from straying.’” 

“The call which John Yeardley had received 
to visit the German colonies in South Russia, 
and which had lain for a long time dormant, 
now revived. A friend who had watched with 
regret his unsuccessful attempts on former 
journeys to enter that jealous country, and who 
augured from the political changes which had 
taken place that permission might probably 
now be obtained, brought the subject again 
under his notice. The admonition was timely 
and effectual. After carefully pondering the 
matter — with, we doubt not, as on former 
occasions, a childlike dependence on his Om- 
niscient Guide for direction,—he came to the 
conclusion that it was his duty once more to 
address himself to this undertaking: and when 
it was accomplished, and he had returned in 
safety and peace to England, he alluded more 
than once to the manner in which the concern 
had been revived, saying he had been, before 
he was thus aroused, like the prophet asleep. 

“He re-opened the prospect of this service 
before his Monthly Meeting, on the third of 
the Fifth Month, 1853.” 

“John Yeardley left London at the end of 
the Sixth Month, and went to Hull to take the 
steam-packet direct to Petersburg. In the 
narrative which follows, we have interwoven 
with the Diary extracts from his letters to his 
sisters; and we have been allowed the use of 
William Rasche’s Journal, in relating and de- 
scribing many circumstances of which John 
Yeardley himself made no record. 

““* Petersburg, Seventh Month 10th.—On the 
thirtieth of the Sixth Month I left my peaceful 
home at Stamford Hill for my Russian journey. 
At our kind friend Isabel Casson’s at Hull I 
met my young companion William Rasche. We 
were affectionately cared for by dear I. C. and 
her daughter, and she and several other friends 
saw us on board the steamer. It is a fine ship, 
well ventilated, with good sleeping accommo- 
dation and provisions: the captain is a kind, 
religious man. 

“On First-day evening, the captain invited 
us to the ship’s service—an invitation which 
we gladly embraced. When he had finished, I 
addressed the company, much to my own com- 
fort: great seriousness prevailed. After I had 
relieved my ming, the captain closed with a 
few sweet and feeling words. When the oc- 
casion was over, he came to me and expressed 
his thankfulness that I had been enabled to 
strengthen his hands by throwing in a word of 
exhortation. He said that sometimes, when 
he had felt indisposed and unprepared for his 
religious duty, he had given himself to a quiet 
dependence on the Lord, and had been merci- 
fully helped, to the benefit of his own soul, in 
endeavoring to do his duty to others.’” 

“They arrived at Petersburg on the ninth of 
the Seventh Month, after a safe and agreeable 
passage of seven days.” 

“*20th.—Left Petersburg by the train at 
eleven o’clock yesterday, and arrived at Mos- 
cow about nine this morning. The road with 
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Serious Facts. 


(Written by (Gen’l) Herman Haupt, a Lutheran, and father 
of Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, late of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.) 


but little exception, is flat and uninteresting. 
The forests are immense, mostly of firs and 
birch, which being thickly set grow small. Many 
of the stations are superb. The line of railway 
did not conduct us near any towns or villages 
that I could observe, but by some of the poorest 
scattered huts I ever saw in any country.’ 

““At Moscow, John Yeardley and his com- 
panion called on Pastor Dietrich, a German, re- 
siding a little out of the city:— 

“* He is,’ says J. Y., in one of his letters, ‘a 
worthy pastor of the Old Lutheran Church, a 
sweet venerable-looking man with long white 
locks. He was at dinner with his family when 
we called, but he would not allow us to go away, 
but took us up to the attic story to his study; 
primitive indeed, but clean, and to him I have 
no doubt a room of prayer, as well as of study. 
He seemed delighted to find our mission was to 
the colonies. “ But what will you do about the 
language?” said he; “they speak nothing but 
German.” I wish the dear girls could have 
seen his countenance lighted up with cheerful 
brightness, when he found we could speak Ger- 
man: “Ah, I need not trouble you any longer 
with my poor English!” He knows a great 
many of the pastors, and will give us letters of 
introduction to the little flocks in the Colonies 
and the Crimea.’ 

“As might be expected, it was with a sink- 
ing heart that John Yeardley contemplated the 
formidable journey before him; but, asin other 
times of extremity, he cast himself wholly upon 
the Lord, and found his soul to be sustained, 
and his courage renewed to undergo the hard- 
ships that awaited him. 

**Seventh Month 21st.—Rose this morning 
much cast down in mind at the thought of our 
long journey, and a want of a knowledge of the 
Russian language. Poured my complaint in 
fervency of soul before the Lord, and was a 
little comforted in believing that He would still 
care for us and preserve us in this strange and 
long wilderness travel. It is his own cause in 
which I am engaged, and I am willing to en- 
dure any bodily fatigue if I may only be strength- 
ened to do the works to which my blessed Mas- 
ter has called me. The Divine finger seems 
pointing to the place where the people I am 
seeking are to be found.’” 

(To be continued.) 


DATE GROWING IN ARIZONA.—If the present 
advices are correct, another important indus- 
try, that of date growing, will shortly be in- 
augurated in this country. Through the efforts 
of our agricultural department the date tree 
of Algiers has been successfully acclimated in 
Arizona, and the beginning of another profita- 
ble industry has thus been made. It is pre- 
dicted that in a few years American orchards 
will supply the entire home demand for dates. 
It would seem that not only Arizona, but New 
Mexico, the “staked plain” region of Texas, 
and considerable patches in California and the 
Indian Territory afford the peculiar conditions 
of soil and climate necessary for the date. It 
does not appear to thrive in regions where the 
humidity is so great as in our gulf states. A 
single tree yields from one hundred to four 
hundred pounds of dates per annum.—Brad- 
street's. 





































Church members profess to believe that the 
Bible is an inspired revelation of the will of 
God. 

If this be true, then implicit obedience is an 
imperative duty. 

Probably not one in twenty of professing 
Christians can be found whose lives are con- 
sistent with their professions. 


obedience, absolute surrender of the will, en- 
tire and willing submission to his dispensations. 
ments? 

neighbors as ourselves. 


this command? 


rare exception. 


glected. 




































the world, the flesh and the devil? 


to forfeit heaven for wealth on earth. 


employment to labor at fair wages. 






pleasing to the Saviour. 


- $< — — 


THE cure of war lies in the confidence and 
brotherhood and co-operation that are an- 
nounced in disarmament. 


God requires perfect love, unquestioning 


How many are there who fulfil these require- 


Christ imposed the command that, in addition 
to loving God supremely, we should love our 
How many do obey 


Conformity to the world is forbidden, but 
conformity to the world is the rule of nearly 
all professing Christians as well as of non-pro- 
fessors, and non-conformity to the world is the 
Few have sufficient moral 
courage to refuse to conform to the practices 
of society even when attention to social func- 
tions causes the work of the Master to be ne- 










“Whoso loveth the world is the enemy of 
God.” Can the enemies of God expect to be 
admitted to heaven and be received into favor? 
How many church members are there who have 
not a very strong love for the world, notwith- 
standing their confirmation vow to renounce 


“Tt is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven ”—an impossible 
feat, yet almost everybody desires riches. It 
would seem therefore to be a necessary infer- 
ence that the majority of mankind are willing 


COMMUNITY OF Goops.—Does the Bible re- 
quire conformity to the practices of primitive 
Christians, who had all things in common? No; 
but wealth should be regarded as a trust to be 
used in the service of the Master to do his 
work. Those who consider wealth as belonging 
to themselves, to be used chiefly for their own 
gratification, commit sin, forfeit the favor of 
God, and render themselves liable to the pen- 
alties of transgressors. A rich man may right- 
fully appropriate what is necessary for the rea- 
sonable support of himself and dependents. All 
the rest should be used in the service of the 
Master, one of the best modes being in giving 


Or Dress.—Gayety in dress is inconsistent 
with a Christian profession ; it excites envy 
and emulation in others, encourages unneces- 
sary expenditures and sets a bad example, often 
tempting others in a spirit of rivalry to cause 
parents or husbands to contract debts, which de- 
stroy happiness and often lead to crime. Doubt- 
less simplicity of attire and humility are most 
Vanity and love of 
display are not traits that will attract people 
of intelligence and correct principles anywhere. 


Or RESPECT FOR PERSONS.—To respect per- 
sons in consequence of their wealth or social or 
official position is not a proper characteristic 
of a Christian. Those who respect persons for 
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such reasons commit sin. (See James ii: 9,) 
People are entitled to respect, not for fine 
clothes or costly establishments, but for intel- 
ligence, moral worth, and for effective service 
for God and humanity. 


THEATRES.—Avoid the theatres; the stage is 
not a way-station on the road to heaven. It is 
rare to find an actor who is even a church- 
member, and few church members are true 
Christians. Plays are written and presented 
by managers to make money, not to improve 
morals; they usually cater to depraved tastes, 
and many of them are positively indecent. If 
church members attend the few performances 
that are least objectionable, it encourages 
others to patronize even the most disreputable. 
A true Christian will abstain from everything 
that might by his example lead others into 
temptation, even if he thinks he is strong 
enough to resist moral injury to himself per- 
sonally. 


IN THE STEPS OF JESUS.—The one great rule 
for all who desire to live consistently with a 
Christian profession is to ask, What would Jesus 
do under like conditions? What would He have 
me to do? and then follow the leading of con- 
science when it has answered the questions. 


ARE MANY SAVED?—Christ said no! Only 
the few are saved; the many are lost. What 
will be the condition of the lost? We know 


not; the Bible does not reveal it, except as some- 
thing dreadful. The figures used are those 
which express anguish and torment, and that, 
too, without end. Is it not supreme folly to 
risk such consequences for the evanescent 
pleasures of earth, when purer pleasures are 
the reward of obedience to the commands of 
God? 


RELIGION DEFINED.—Pure religion and un- 
defiled is this, “to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world” (James i: 27). 

Pure religion does not consist in a little self- 
denial during Lent, to be compensated for by 
extra indulgence in worldliness after Easter. 
Christ did not prescribe such observances. 
They are priestly regulations of later years. 
That which is sinful in Lent is sinful at all 
times. People are in general too ready to dis- 
obey the direct commands of God, while they 
think it a sin if they fail to conform to some 
priestly regulation that has no Divine sanction. 


OBSERVATION.—There are thousands of nomi- 
nal Christians who join some fashionable church, 
listen on Sunday to a sermon of empty plati- 
tudes and glittering generalities from a popu- 
lar preacher, hear with pleasure the profes- 
sional solos and operatic performances from a 
choir, who will observe prescribed fasts and 
repeat liturgies and creeds, and think that they 
are thus serving God and securing admission 
into heaven, when in their daily life they do not 
give evidence of a single characteristic of true 
Christians—such as consecration of person and 
property to the service of the Master, non-con- 
formity to the world, self-denial, humility, and 
love of humanity. 





Ir my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight. (John xviii: 36.) 

THE value of kind deeds is out of all propor- 
tion to their cost. 
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Gleanings in the Early History of Friends. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

In Lancaster G. F. preached in the market, 
and on the next First-day, had a great meet- 
ing in the street, amongst the soldiers. In the 
afternoon at the steeple-house was haled out, 
and stoned along the street. Now great rage 
arose among the priests, and they began, as 
much as they could to stir up persecution; for 
T. Taylor (an ancient priest) preached the gos- 
pel freely, also John Audland, Francis Howgill, 
John Camm, Edward Burrough, Richard Hubber- 
thorn, Miles Halhead and others appeared zeal- 
ous preachers among those called Quakers; and 
often declared the doctrines they professed in 
steeple-houses and markets, whereby the num- 
ber of their friends began greatly to increase. 

At Ulverstone, the justice John Sawrey, con- 
tradicting himself said he (G. F), should not 
speak; and incensing the people against him, 
they fell upon G. F., knocked him down, kicked 
him, and trampled upon him. At last Sawrey 
came, took him from the people, and led him 
out of the steeple-house, bidding the con- 
stables to whip him. 

Then he was dragged out of the town and 
given up to the rage of the rude multitude, 
who did so terribly beat him with switches and 
staves, that at length fainting, he fell down 
upon the wet common; but recovering again, 
and being strengthened by an immediate power, 
he stood up, and stretching out his arms, said 
with a loud voice, “strike again, here are’ my 
arms, my head, and my cheeks.” Then a mason 
gave him such a heavy blow over the back of 
his hand with his rule, that it was much bruised 
and his arm so benumbed, that he could not 
draw it to him again, so that some of the 
people cried out, “‘ He has spoiled his hand for- 
ever.” But he being preserved through the 
love of God stood still, and after a while, felt 
such an extraordinary strengthening power, 
that he instantly recovered strength in his 
hand and arm. 

This made the people fall out among them- 
selves; and some said, if he would give them 


-money, they would secure him from the rest. 


But he, instead of doing so, showed them their 
false Christianity, and told them they were 
more like Jews and heathens than true Chris- 
tians, and that their fruits were an evidence 
of the unprofitable ministry of their priests. 
Afterward at Ulverstone, in the market-place, 
a soldier meeting him said, “I am ashamed 
and grieved that you should be so abused.” 
But G. F. told him, the Lord’s power was over 
all. . . afterward bade him put up his sword 
again, if he would go along with him, etc. 

And now the priests began to prophesy again, 
that within half a year, the Quakers should all 
be put down and gone. But they reckoned 
wrong, for it fared with these people as with 
trees, which grow best when most lopped. 

G. F. went with James Naylor to Walney 
Island, having first had a meeting at a little 
town called Cockan, after which a man came 
to him with a pistol, and held it at him, but it 
would not go off. G. F. then zealously speak- 
ing to him, he was so struck, that he trembled 
with fear, and went away. 

The next morning G. F. went over in a boat 
to James Lancaster’s, and as soon as he came 
to land, about forty men with staves, clubs 
and fishing-poles, fell upon him, beating and 
punching him, and endeavoring to thrust him 





backward into the sea: but he pressing on, was 


knocked down and stunned. When he came to 
himself again, he saw James Lancaster’s wife 
throwing stones at his face, and her husband 
James was lying over him, to keep the blows 
and the stones from off him; for the people 
had persuaded this woman that G. F. had be- 
witched her husband, and promised her to kill 
him when he came thither. But the Lord by 
his invisible power, preserved him wonderfully, 
so that they could not take away his life. At 
length he got up, but was soon beat down 
again into the boat, which J. L. observing, 
came to him, and set him over the water.. . 
the wicked crew was fallen upon James Naylor, 
with a horrible cry, “ Kill him; kill him.” 

G. F. being now come again to Cockan, met 
with no better entertainment, for the people 
came on with pitchforks, flails and staves to 
keep him out of the town, crying “Kill him; 
knock him on the head.” But he was preserved 
alive; and after having been much abused, they 
drove him a pretty way out of the town, and 
left him. 

Margaret Fell, the next day hearing what 
was befallen G. F., sent a horse for him; but 
he was so sore bruised, that he was not able 
to bear the shaking of the horse without much 
pain. When he was come to Swarthmore, the 
justices Sawrey and Thompson gave forth a 
warrant against him, but Judge rell coming 
home, made it ineffectual, and sent out war- 
rants into the Isle of Walney, to apprehend all 
those riotous persons: whereupon some of them 
fled the country. 

Janes Lancaster’s wife, who so wickedly be- 
haved herself, repented so of her evil, that she 


afterwards became one of G. F’s friends. The 


time of the sessions at Lancaster being come, 

G. F. went thither with Judge Fell. 

there appeared about forty priests against him 
and the witnesses they had provided 

were a young priest, and two priest’s sons. . 


that they were set on by the envy of the 
priests, the justices discharged him; and after 
Judge Fell had spoken to the justices Sawrey 
and Thompson, concerning the warrant they 
had given forth against G. F., showing that 
this tended to encourage such riots as those 
in the Isle of Walney, he and Colonel West 
granted a supersedeas, to stop the execution 
of the said warrant. 

G. F. being thus cleared in open sessions, 
many people rejoiced, and were that day con- 
vinced of the Truth declared by him in the 
court, and among these, one justice Benson 
and the Mayor of Lancaster. Also one Thomas 
Briggs, who had been an opposer of the Quak- 
ers, so called, and became afterwards a faith- 
ful minister among them, and remained so to 
the end of his days. 
Such abuses as G. F. met with, was the share 
also of many others of his friends, especially 
the preachers, who this year (1652), were no 
less than twenty-five in number; and almost in 
every place where they came, they met with 
opposition, and becgme as it were the prey of 
the rude multitude. But neither the beating, 
buffeting, nor stoning of the mad rabble, nor 
the jails, nor whippings that befell them from 
the magistrates, were able to stop the progress 
of the doctrine they preached to the people in 
markets and streets, and also in steeple-houses. 
And many of those who had been enraged like 








wolves, became afterward like lambs; and suf- 
fered patiently from others, what formerly 
they themselves, in a blind zeal, had committed. 

Thus the Quakers, by a firm and lasting pa- 
tience, have surmounted the greatest difficul- 
ties, and are at length become a numerous 
people, many not valuing their own lives, when 
they met with any opportunity for the service 
of God. 

In Cumberland great threatenings were 
spread, that if G. F. came there again, they 
would take away his life. He hearing this went 
thither; but nobody did him any harm. From 
thence he went to Cockermouth, near which 
place he had appointed a meeting; and coming 
thither, he found James Lancaster speaking 
under a tree, which was so full of people, that 
it was in danger of breaking. G. F. now 
looked about for a place to stand upon, for the 
people lay spread up and down. When they 
had settled in the house, he stood up on a seat 
and preached about three hours, and several 
hundreds were that day convinced. 

At Carlisle on the market-day he went into 
the market, though he had been threatened 
that if he came there, he would meet with 
rude treatment. But he, willing to obey God 
more than man, showed himself undaunted, 
going upon the cross, he declared that the day 
of the Lord was coming upon all deceitful ways 
and doings, and deceitful merchandise; and 
that they should put away all cozening and 
cheating, and keep to yea and nay, and speak 
the truth to one another. He spoke so power- 
fully in the steeple-house that the people trem- 
bled and shook, etc. But afterwards he was 
committed to prison as a blasphemer, a here- 
tic and a seducer, and the talk was, he was to 
be hanged. Whilst he was in the dungeon at 
Carlisle, there came to see him one James Par- 
nel, a lad of about sixteen years of age; and 
he was so effectually reached by the speaking 


. | of G. F. that he became convinced of the truth 
The witnesses did not agree, and perceiving 


of his sayings; and notwithstanding his youth, 
was by the Lord quickly made a powerful min- 
ister of the gospel, showing himself both with 
his pen and tongue a zealous promoter of re- 
ligion, although he underwent hard sufferings 
on that account, as will be mentioned here- 
after. 

Thomas Briggs was one of the zealous 
preachers of that time, going through cities, 
towns and villages, crying “repent,” ete At 
Lynn a great mastiff dog was set upon him, 
but the dog fawned upon him, and though 
swords were drawn against him, or axes taken 
up to hew him down, yet he went on, and spoke 
so awfully, that even some who did not see his 
face, were so reached by the power that ac- 
companied him, that they became converts. At 
Clayzon’s, in Wales, many hearing him atten- 
tively, the constable stirred up the rude people, 
and cried, “‘ Kill him, kill him,” as if he had 
been a mad dog, and they threw such great 
stones upon him, that he admired they did not 
kill him; but he was preserved by such a mighty 
power, that, according to his relation, they 
were to him as a nut ora bean. He was pre- 
served wonderfully, in the greatest dangers. 
He was in America, died in a good old age, after 
having labored above thirty years in the ser- 
vice of the gospel. 

(To be concluded.) 








THIs day will never dawn again. 





